*   ACCESSION    *

the King, however insignificant in themselves,, now
became, from their unavoidable influence, an object of
great interest and importance, and in the early part of
his reign he acquired no small share of popularity.
People liked a King whose habits presented such a strik-
ing contrast to those of his predecessor. His attention to
business, his frank and good-humoured familiarity, and
his general hospitality, were advantageously compared
with the luxurious and selfish indolence and habits of
seclusion in the society of dull and grasping favourites
which characterised the former reign. .. .'

Throughout his reign, however, he remained de-
cidedly eccentric:

*. . . The most remarkable foible of the late King was
his passion for speechifying; and I have recorded some
of his curious exhibitions in this way. He had consider-
able faculty in expressing himself, but what he said was
generally useless or improper. He never received the
homage of a bishop without giving him a lecture 5 and
the custom he introduced of giving toasts and making
speeches at all his dinners was more suitable to a tavern
than to a palace. He was totally deficient in dignity and
refinement, and neither his elevation to the throne nor
his association with people of the most distinguished
manners could give him any tincture of the one or the
other. Though a good natured and amiable man, he was
passionate and hasty, and thus he was led into those
bickerings and quarrels with the Duchess of Kent and
with his own children, which were a perpetual source of
discomfort or disgrace to him, and all of which might
have been avoided by a more consistent course of firm-
ness and temper on his part. ...'
Unlike George IV, he was believed to be in sympathy
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